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■ He need conceptual assistance in thinking about . 

aqpess to highet education, systeaatic cateforles jthat will help' us- 
atialyze and coipare the. national acadeaic sfructutes-that condltiop 
pro'bl^is of access^ and solutions thereto.,'. An approach thit' centers on 
tasic structure directs attention to the heavy historical aoBentua of 
■assive sy.steas of higher education and encourages a long-run view of 
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•political and adiinistrative thinking i^ so often cast. . A stf uctofal 
view thegt is inforied by a sense of historical developient also ; 
points to country-by-country variation in solutions to current • 
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d^voIutioA of government ^o regions or for tne taking of the risks tha^t are 
entailed In turning over "a public good" to prlvajZe^ enterprise. As a sejpond 
example^ Swedish Innovations are usually not^ transferable to other countries' 
on grounds aloi\e of special* charactertet'lca ot Sweden. The country Is very 
small (only eight million), culturally homogeneous^ politically sophisticated 
in social plafinlng, and^has'had until recently a system^of higher education 
^ that' contained all of four or five Institutions. The solutions tha^t work'are ^• 
embedded In the Integration of a small country well into state planning. 
•How dlf ferei^ are the condition^ of system-wide innovations as soon as we 
observe nations of 50 million population (France, Ceri^ny, Italy, Great ^ * 
.Britain), let alone Japan with over .100 million and the. United States over ^\ 
200 million, all ^f which have educational authorities, and Interest groups 
that are more numerous, more fragmented, and. In marty cases, more ideologically 
contentious than those cTf Sweden. 

DEMANDS UPON MODERN HIGHER 'EDUCAHON 

Before turning directly to academic structure, we need to sdy a word ^ 
about modern forces that play upon them. From -the outside. and from withit), 
ilational systems of higher education are subjected to ^ajj^oliferation of. ^ 
d[Smand8.^ The student clientele becomes more heterogeneous, as hlglier education 

moves from^elite to mass numbers. Labor-force demands become more numerous and 

f * ■ • 

varied: '*he division of labor proceeds steadily onward, subdividing- old occur 
•pations, creating .new ones, and upgrading still o.theri, giving higher education 
a prepattatory^ connection to many more fields of endeavor than in the past. 

At the same time, the fields knowledge that are rooted inside higher 

1^ * , • " 
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education fracture^ into more specialties, and mpre fields are bifouj^ht in from 

Che outside and made a part of the vast* mixture of fields. Thus, the internal 

•knowledge base is itself a third major source of greater variety cff dfemand. 

All the'se fundamental forces that press for appropriat e* structure also * 

now operate at a pace. that is more rapid than in the pas-t. Thus each system 

ad a whole, but ntt eyery' part of the system^ is und^r pressure to -adapt more 

* * 

tjuickly. The rate of ch^ge in itself becomes an itoportant force!, and struc-, ^ 
tural adaptiveness, in the sense of. quickness of respons'e, b|fecome!fc^ majoc 
concern of*mSlcro-admitpstration. But here we sbalj .require long-timi spans • 
as frames within whic| to' choose among current policy" alternatives, since every 
curteritrchaiigV, once institutionalized, becomes a source of rigidity that might 
>lock innovations in the future. There' is little dou}>t that those who are 
currently fashioning sjrstems, eJg., the Department of Education and Science * 
in Bjritain, are creating future rigidities. The problem is *to shape systems 
to ^answer current reqiiir^ehts while minimizing the resistance to future 
€hat!gcs that will >e as much needed in their day For exaAple, adaptability 
' in the future is- probably helped if current changes are effected .by adminis- 
trfl>,tive or collegial discretion rather than written down in national law. ' But, 
with West Germany leading the way in the West, the trend is in the opposite : ^ 
direction, toward an eldbojate jurisprudence of higher education that will 
weigh heav.ily iagainst experimentation and adjustment in the future. In 
producing such long-term effects,, current change-minded interest groups that 
proceed through law .may quite literally, not know what they afe doing, or,- if 
they do, care overwhelmingly that their own special interest become more strong.ly 
vesteci in the structure at whatever the cost in l,ater adjustment. 
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. • ' ... POTR F05MS OF STRUCTtRAL DIFFERENTIATION - * - 

With, these pressures In mind} I tfurn tp the'concep^. of -differentiation 
In order to develop a scheme that can.fr^e dlscussioA of" problems of .access.- 

basic propdsitipn- is: the possiljtlitles of- changing m'odes ,of access' a«te > 
heavily conditioned by the structural hfferentiat ion of academic systerris'" ' 
•Wexan distinguish four kinds of differentiation, as occurring vertically 
' and hT)riiontally, within .institutions add between .them. ^ 



Differen tiation Wtthln Ins tt tut tons r Hort zantal 
. Horizontal differentiation occurs Within ttte individual university or 
^ollege chiefly in the. form of a division of labor among fields of study. ' 
The^basic str'ucture shows numerous cHirs, Institutes, departments, and" 
faculties, arranged side by* side, thit orgaittzationally express the fields 
and dii^ipllnes. In apparently every syatem, these otganizational units and 

, field* exhibit differential access! no matter how much access to. the entire - 
system ^'s opene4 up, there are some highly selective fleWs and sme relatively 
open fields. Med"icine generally manages to be selective, as. do the hatijp:al 
•cieiJces, while the social sciences. ai,'d the' humanities are much less so. ..The 
reasdns for the-dif fere^yces ar^ often expressed in such' pragmatic terius as 
limited iabowatory space and professional need..' But we may' note that th^ 
structure of knowledge in the various fields alio has. much to do with it.-,. 
For example, most of,u/find at some'polnt that -we cahnot go on in mathematics-^ 

■for some, the stopping occurs the secondary -schools-, for-others, the washing 
out tdkes place in the first several years of- tertiary 'education, it' turns ' 

iout that there are individual differences in capacity to handle mathematical ' 
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Icnowledge, .sotoe thing that has become fairly well measured There* is a 
d«fin^tc sequence of progression into ajjd through that body of jcnowle""dge , '• 
and mpst of us either voluntarily remote .ourselves from the progression a;: . 
a. relatively early point or the mathematicians see th^ U stpp by rferfying. 
entry to courses for which we hfive not fulf illed . the" prerequisites . So . 
access is. limited, -either at'the door of the irjstUtution,* the dopr of-thi 
major,- or the door of the classroom. There is much self-rselectLon out of * 
the field, in anticipation of a formal denial, and lateral movetaent tg other 
fields. - ^ ' 

'■- V ■ • ■ ■ • - 

Thus, Qpen-access systems and^pen-door universities and colleges will 
continue to have witfiin them limited access -to certain fields, de jure' or 
d£ facto . Then the crucial matter becomes the ease of lateral movement 
within the insti^tution: internal transfer is part of the access ^problem. 
If a student wantSr.to become a physicist" and enters the .ap'propriate program 
only .to find- tff ter two yfears thiat the path to .that goal is barred, what then? 

If lateral movement is. easy, as in changing majors in American undergraduate 

* • • • • , ' 

education., then the student rotates oti to economics or .political sci-ence, or 

sociology or education o): business. • Most American" campuses have at le^st a 
handful of majors in wl>ich persistence alone will bring completion, and ^ 
career choices are made"accord{ngly . In contrast, lateral movement may 
, often be extremely difficult, as in the case of highly autonomous Faculties 
within European uni^^ersit^es or at the graduate level of American universities 
and, indeed, it "ftiust be, once advanced levels of specializatioh^are reached. 

In sum: , imbedded in the horizontal differentiation Uf universities 
and colleges is differential access to constitue^unlts. While' the insti- 
tutions m^y, vary ^greatly in the magnitydeof th||p^f ferentiation, the most 



iateful difference Is the ease or difficulty of la|:eral:.movement . , Access. 



tensions are thereby inct:$ased or decreased: on6 way to. reduce such l:ens ions 

• • ' I \ ■ ' . 

is to make intiernal mobility easier. * . . - ^ - - 

Differentiation Wit hin Institutions: VerticaT* . • * ^ 

Vertical di'f ferentiation of the location of actiyities and programs 

f * * ' • * ' 

wtthip individual instltut^ionfe is jcven more Interesting ^thaxi the horizontals 

The differentiation centers on levels of training and certification, and 

Bjore ptrecisely on the organizational units that are responsible for the 

levels* To simplify:,* we may spedk of one-tier and multi-tier syst^s. 

The, one-tier sysfrem^ha^ been found' in the European mode of academic organization 

in which the professional school jLs entered direcjly a'fter cptopletion jof the 

f . , ' ^ ^ f 

secondary level The student enters immediately Into medicine, or law, ot ' 

. •* < ■ * ' ' ' , 

architecture or othpr profjessiopal ' fields; or, enters on^ of the natural 

sciences, social sciences, and humanit^s on a similar basia that lie is • 

entering into a afield of specialization. The, first^major degree certifies 

professional dompet^nce: £n' some countries it is the only degt^e that counts ^ ^ 

for much, as in the case ojE the Italian Taure a ;, and, in others, a second ot 

' third degree is available to only a feW, a« in the Japanese case where a 

graduate level *has had a very low ratio of "students "to the undergraduate 

ieVel, 'In sych structures, ^historically, 8trong..unit8 of organization above 

the first degree, have not been n^ed'ed and st ilk today are eitfier absent or 

only. weakly developed. \rt Italy, there is still a problem of differentiating 

a second and third degree. In other coi/ntries vhere there is sbmethiilg like 

the Ph.D., it is handled by the same faculty unit that concentrates Its 

) , . ✓ / - 

energies in first-tier operations. The 'Taculty" d^es all, ' • * • 



!. i-^The contJtastlng jiltuatioh Is a clearcut two tlew where the first 

lev«l 18 largely Involved In gen^a^r liberal^ eiucatioA^ with limited ^ 

•peciallzalion available as students choose.*a major, in afield of concentrated 

Study. ' Here the^rst major degree ^enerSlly does notAcertify professional ^ 

competence, as in the case of the b^c>ielot'5 degf ee. in the\lJnited States,-^ ' 

and- it does little to open doors to .specialized lines of work' Specializs^ti^ 

finds its home in a second .tier that is clearly set off in a distinctive 

graduate school and in separate professional schools that can only be entered 

after c^pleiipn of tie first lev^l. T:his^structure developed in the United\^ 
• . ^ / . . ^ 

•States in part because we had -the UndergrWuate college'iti place before the 

university m6de of organization came along in the^second balf of the nineteenth* 

odntuty. The second tier offers prpfessipnal certification and certificatiptt / 

bf capacity In specialized fields. T ' ^ ^ ' \ . * , ' 

In multi*-tier arrAgements we find a parallel to the way'^ln which the 

secondary level has •served* traditionaUy'^as a* screening device for higher 

education. As the 'secondary l,evel hajs become universal, the screening 

fbnctlDn moves up a level: .then the first leWl- withiir higher education ' 

' \ • .V . ' ' ' ' ' ' - 

must screen, for second, third and fourfh levels T One 'can imagine this\ 

, ' . ' ^ / ' ^ * 

process moving up apd up. Jujpt as the American^ high' school diploma became ' > 

virtually an aatomatlc award^ so may tihe American bachelor Js degree 'it^ time 

be assured* to those who persist. If that takes- place, theni'graduate schools „ 

will use a first tier w;lthin. their own operation to screen more for advanced | 

* * * • * ■ 

worfe. Screening is always in the picture: the Ph.D. screens for a post- 
doctoral level that is novT etiibryonic in several societies;' the Medical degree 
acj'eens for advfriced medicfal ^training. ^ 

Thus, the multi-level system can combine open and limited access, face 
iH^dlfferent*difeO(ttons, arid* handle different functions. , nut 'in a single^tler 



system^ "th« oik level lias to do eve/ything and tKe tensions haVe to be miich 
greatet'. In addition, all the tenlsionjs of access of the whole system are 
typically recapitulated inside each institution,' All the tensions) of ac^cess 
to the entrir% national system, of Ita^y are recapitulated 'In the University, 
of Rome, or* the Uni^rsity af Naples, or therlJniversity -of Milan, and, in * 
each case, at essentially one level of organization. ' . ' 

Sii%le*tier syste^is, facing/ the demands" earlier set forth; are now 

•• ' - ' ■ • 

strongly inclined to 'innovate" by turning th^ first year oi^ two y*ea:^s of 

* ' /' ' ; \ 

study-intQ a scree^ning device, implicitly if not* formally. As k .result of 

* * ' • ' ^ '/ 

the European version of the open '^oox (all who navigate \ their way through 

. > . ^ ■ ' • \ ^ '• 

-appr'opriate secondai^^schools are automatically admitted), la<ge wavea of 

'■•fr ^ - . • ■ ■ ^ ■ \- 

stud^ms wash into the'ifirst, year. But testing hur-dles are how^^ increasftigly 

• ■ ^. ■ ■ - . • \ 

placed at the^end of the first year or the gecotid yea-r to wash out many 

— ,-■•/• ' ■- -v 

students an4 reduce, the wave to manageable size. We can predict that sing].(e- 

tier iBystenfs will t.aid'*to b^ome multiple-tier Systems' in one way or another, 

in drder to couple op^ access with limited access. They ^ill move into * 

Itlple degree levels, including a short-cycle arrangement .that* gives a' 

degree below what historically hai^ been tbe first ^rofessitna^l degi^. TKay 

are likely' to find ^advantage in setting off graduate work distinctively in . 

an administrative unit of its own, ^nd more post-gtaduate work will gradually 

evolve beyond- what* is currently the hlgh^st^ professional ^degree We can 

* imagine aty least five-level systems, since the United Jtates, alr-eady exhibits 

four: a two-yeaj** Associate- in Atts ^degree, tended to i^ainly by th^ communitj^ 
^ * . ' ^ • ' ^ ^ m ' * » 

colleges; the historic Bachelor's degree, veM supported in undergr£||uate 

. ' * ^ . * . « 

units:, the' Master 's degrefe and the Ph. p. degree, botl^ rooted in gr.aduater 




school units (with a sitigU profe^siohal-ttegree that is the bCislness of 
tKa' postgraduate professional .schoals)* * B^t iaore on this* wben we come to 
speak of v<^ic*al dif ferentiatj^cj^ qmoftg , iViattitutiohs 



In sum: ' th^ nature' of veifflcal*^*4i|*f er^ltViatioh of programs witUin 

academic institutions c'ondit^ions their broblems of access. In current ^ ' 

decides, an Increased degree of dtf ferehtiation ir ^ fundamental response 

to the pr6blem of coupling open and limited access T Wben we ask of certain 
^. . ^ • ^ . _ * • 

national, systems, now preeminently th^e American, how come they are able , 



simultaneously to* perfond contradictory ahd even itreconcllable operatlons,j 
part of the answer is 'found, in extensive vertical differentiation. Different 
interests? Then, cjifferdntv levels^ . 

Differentiation Among Ij\stitu^»»ns : .Horizontal , ^ 

' Horizontal /ilfferentiatioh among institutions njainly takes thf ^orm 

. ■ • ; ' ^ •'■ * • ■ ; 

of sectors'. We\can note eii?>irically* thiree arrangements. One is the single^ 
sector found when a nationaliJexi set -of universities monopolizes .higher ' - 
education ^ in a country. ^^Th'l^second is a binary or multi-type differentiation 
•of 'institutions the Wi vers ity, the teacher -ti^aining college, the techno- 
logical school with all. types undfer the same public ^purse and serving as ^ 
major parts of a* single* systen^. The third^ is 4 pix of sectors that includes 
* one -or more-private ones together with state-sponsoredf on^frs, Italy is* an 
Sample of the first, England of the second, and, the United States of the* 
third. . . / . ' , * , 

in comparative *iJej: spec tive, the differentiation of institutiphal type6 
the Anfbri<ian system. the*mo»t| extreme in .ttre world, is staggering * The • 
' ^mple*t mapping st/ll produces five or six- types: the private' university^ 



tke publld Mtllversity.: the private coU.ege, the state c6Uege, the two-yeaV , 
Cdpnunlty. college; and "a;i. others"',-- .a:p>6lange of. detached theological 
•"scJipoisXdtcai schooTls. aU schoaU^^ An 'effort of the Carnegie- ^ 

C««mission"l«- the early 1970s, to h^." a little more precise, produced over ten • 
Unfi^rtaiit .Categories, even leaving. the publM-private distinction aside. 
And. Vitfi- some 2.80o'vto ,3.p00 Ihrtitutions to be. encoinpfissed.^ most,, primary j 
categ-ories C^tain gre;.t vaHation: For example, "t^e ••private uni^^rsity'f 
•sector .contains i^i: only the bigh-endowmeiH: research universities to .«hich • ' 
„e typlctfUy point. but "also, in greater number, both.seculkr and>8atholt6 ' 
institutions th^t have little orina income fr(^n endowment. ,.dd little or ^uo 
research'; and, much^.as in the Japanese private instTt«tions. ope/ate witli ' 
high student iteather ratios that allow/most costs to be covered by income 

from student tuition. » . ' . 

japan also exhibits considerable 41 ffei^entiat ion of/sector^: the ^ 
.imperial universities;, other public institutions: private universities; 
private colleges. "The Japanes^ .have astonished all of us >ho assumed - 

that mass higher education will naturally ".fall upon the pobtic pLe by hiving 
m^ved into mass Higher education .mainly by expansion ^9 f the private sector. 
/ They went mbre "mass" by going more •^rivite-." so that now s6me 75^ to 60% v 
■ of student -enrollment, in Japan "if in, the private sector, financed by the ^ 
t,uition,payments'of the Japanese middle class. However, the Japanese- h**^ 
iorrifed incr^asingly_abeut lowquality in this sector - apparently a cape 
of "more mining worse" ^and in the 1970s the national government has \ 
' "increased ihe flow of public monies to ft. with, of bourse, some^^aidelines" 
" to ran? standatds^ But even as the private institutions b-ecome nfore quasi- 
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public thill ever before, they retain^ meaningful •differentiation from the 
several types of public institi^tlons, especially the imperial uplversitieS ^. 
in which^igh status has been imbedded. • • 
4^ Whatever their ^ prohleras, the American and- Japanese systems have foOnd 

'sectorial differentiation advantageous in hel^)ing to plunge so far into mass 

• ' * » * 

higher educationv Thfe m6st difficult problems occur when differentiation of 

sectors is minimal. When countries have largely a single dector, the ^ 

natioaaily-supported public university, that secto?: must handle ali^^the 

heterogeneity of ^podern mass, higher education. It must absorb all the 

students, whatever their diverse interiests and capacities, .perform a"ll the 

functions^TliniKiespond to all .the'exjJectations that are laid on modern systems.' 

Our European colleagues^^ftiut^ many of their central universities plagued 

-with overload. The universities are^vhigsawed by contradictojj^ functions, 

with a gain in one function producing high cost^T^igh^n'egative effectfs, 

in another function. For 'example: Torfiten Husen has expres^d deep concern 

about the fate of the researdi function within the Swedish university, .as • 

the attention of government and its central educational ministry ^becomes 

heavily' concentrated on another function, that of preparation of the under- 

graduate. • ^ - , 

, ■ Wh^t,^ tRen, ^re the ''solutions" p problems of mass access inlthe 
-systems 'with little or no differentiation of sectors? ■ One is to go oh cabling 
everything a university but to allov and encourage the variation that already 
exlsts«mnder that label' to widen. Anyone who- knows the Italian or Trench 
scene- knows that under the same label and official stamp ofM^rfstitulrfonal 
equality there are sjCgnif icant institutional differences: .attending a hilltown 



university ip Italy th^t has only a faculty of pharntacy and a faculty of 
law is. not the samie thing as going to the UniversJ^ty of Milan or the University 
of Rome. Such d£ facto Jlifferent Ration can be manipulated by public policy,^ 
and, i^^ed, by^ local ambition and entj'epreneurshlp* Different mixtures of 
programs at different places, with even some universities becoming more 

^specialized while others become more comprehensive, c£^n be a partiial counter- 
part to explicit ^separation of sectors, and iS'Very likely to.<iCciir in systems 

'Where tradition and politics dictate the use of essentially one label for* 

Units ttrat educate beydnd the secondary level\ " * . 

J. • 

A 1 second solutionis to. move some of the^ traditional university functions 

* * ♦ ^ 

to the outside Ws the new ones crtfwd in., Sweden might well deci4e to move 
research increasingly outside the university, "managing" research ih 9 separate 
Structure of Research institutes. After all, there has been much experience 
with. this form of differentiation in France, ZsLSt&jpn Europe, and' the U.S.S.Rl, 
with great variation in the specific patterns. Specialized training can also . 
be more assumed by industry, enlarging the educational sector corapo.sed df 
classrooms in the factory and the firm. Or, specialized training may be 
more assumed by schools supported 1^)K|ainistries other than the ministt^ of- 

•education, unit^ of government that have different .missions, constituencies, 
and responses than those of the mainline educational bureau;' One need not 

^be cynipal to assume that various governments have, and will, cotfsider these 
ways^of protecting valuable operations, when participation and politics come ^ 

"to absorb the Inergies of university faculties and point their development 
in directions hot degired by those occupying positions of central governmental, 
power. * The response is: "Let them have their playpens but we will fCinnel ' 



research monies into sepaTste Instlttites Isolated from the madding crowd 
a^nd train for top grades in Jphe fcivil service by jneajis ol special schools." 

• . ^. ■ i ^ ' • • 

The handling of contradictions between open. and limited access is , 

' > '"V 

^siesjt in the multi-sector ^ystem^^ -t- a point touched .upon in earlier 
discussions by Bo^er and-Husen --^ qince. differential access among sectors ^ 
can be established, maintained/ and legitimated ntdre readily than visible 
d^ferentials wttljin a rttigle s^steta/ Here again, however, tKeHcey ^'^^ 
viability may be 'the\ease of trans^flS^^ng fr6m one sector to another, the 
6ystemig(ic provision of some avenues x>f lateral* movement * . Some years ago 
Warren Willingham referred to tHansferrlng as the number two access problem 
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in the American system* The moveme^' of students from one college to 

' - * ; 

another, we may note, is largely movei^tf^tt from^ one sector to another,. 

from two-year places to four-year places, from four-year places to Universities 

etc* That mqvement, in the 1966s, ^amounted Cd Sver 500,000 stttdentis 'a yeair* 

. , (4 * ' ' ^ 

Thid inter-sector-mobility abates sqm^ of the tensions of differential 

- ^\ ~ " ' ' 

access,' since it offer? later aj.terattons in the st>rting occasioned in the 

first cut of entry- " . 

Differentiation Among Institutions;^ Vertical 

' The question of Verticil. diiferentia,ti6n ^moifg ^institutions within 
national systems brings us^to the' diffi<:ult and sensitive problem of a 
prestige^Hierarchy of inskitutl^ps . Official or not, there will usually^ 
be- some" such prestige differential', usually heavily traditionalized and ^ 
deeply embe4ded In tihe s^ocial structure and culture of a nation. With 



the diff«en<ies in prestige; thefc(_are commonly also diff^t^ces in amount 



of financial support. This is the most difficult kind of dif ferent^iation 
to grapple with, especially as we attempt tb reconcile it with egalitarian 
interests. ' ^ 

The vertical differentiation Initially comes from the horizontal. 
\t chere is only' one isector in horizontal differentiation, then there is 
a possibirity of having relatively little vertical hierarchy. in the system." 
If a ccmntry works for-a century o\ century ahd~a half at ^trying to e^udte 
JLnstitutions, and have a national degree instead of an instiuutional degree, 
and elaborate an ideology that the state-awarded degree has ^he same valup. 
for professional employment hd matter where one studies, then the hierarchic 
tendency can be diminished.' While if a country has multiple sectors of 

horizontal. differentiation, a steeper hierarchy £s more likely. Why mast ' - 

"J « 

,this occur? Be(;ause the differj^nt sectors \Al11 be handling different 

■ 4f -. ' .'.! 

functions and those functions will vary^in social esteem. A unit that leads 
to high-status occupations will ranked by the general population above a 
unit that, leads to lower-status occupations. A unit that dX)es research 
will, in most countries, rank above a unit that does not do research. \ 

^ Differential prestige among institutional sectors has received some 
attention in research, 'particularly in the work of English sociologists, 
who, in stjidying the traditional "^pcondary level of the British system, have 

inade th& point that a parity of esteem cannot be achieved among institutions 

that perform different ?unctit)ns. So long as different Schools performed 

different functions, with some routes vocational and terminal while .others 

lead on to the» university, there will be a major d^egre^ of ^stitutional 

hierarchy. The move toward the comprehensive school «^in England has been 

an effor't to reduce the hierarchy of sectors. 

/ ^ . . - 
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.. * *. * ' • ^ 

, Thus, horizontal differentiation will lead to iome vertical ranking 

- or placement. The questions become how much hierarchy exists id each 

system, what are the functions and dysfunctions of the vertical ranking, ' 

what can policy, do to effect changers,- and what will* be the benehts and ^ 

\ > costs of proposed changes. Official policy c^.„ork to reduce a high degree 

of vertical ranking and democratic doctrine can be uked in education to blur 

, ^ ^^.»nd soften sharp edg'ea of Invidious yi<»tinction. BUt It is pot to.be supposed 

that hierarchy can b^ eliminated, a seafch that Is on a pdr with the ideal ' 

. of a classless society. No society has- Ug^ved a way to effect eqClair stiktus ' 

for all occupations, nor^or the training institutions that, abftve'the level 

r ^ of comnon education, must provide specialized routes to oc<iuplt ions that •v 

require advanced pfepiaration.^ ' Even if* we could 'equate all colleges and 
'universities in their social ranking in an" advanced industrial society,- 
^ • the price .in (jrs^ctipn v^uld probably be too high. ' For there is so much 
^ that higher education is involved- in and does that is well-served apparently 

by 89me hierarchy of institutions and especially, the fre*tom of institutions, 

^ like individuals, to try to better thfemsely'es, even if this means asserting a 

. . » . • . . .6 

' persistent -claim that in regard to a certain function liberal education,, 
a scientific x^edearch, cotmnunity service — we do it better than others. 
Purposes' and functions are inordinately con?)lex and canncf be reduced* tcf^ 
ju§t one, which ts the basic mistake of the/ paper by Astin that appeared 
in t^e backgfround reading of the fir8t>eek of this conference.^ Astin's 
logic makes^the simplifying assuaiptidnrEliat the purpose of public systems ^ 
of kigher education is' to iiri|)rove the performAn9e ^of the indi^ddual, which 
then allows a value-added Approach tor/ow much Institutions improve performance. 
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whlch'then can ^how Vs muclt^gain for a' year of study by mediocre students ^ 
In mediocre places as by outstanding students in outstanding places and 
therefore differential prestige is s^imply s^lf -serving* and mischievous and 

' policy .should move to er^di^ate it. But all the many/^fuftctions of higher 
education cannot be subsumecj under that simplified version of what higher' 
education is about. It does not speak to the evermore elaborate institutional' 
arrangements c<5ttstructed in modern society for research the cultivation af 

'new knowled|eas ameans of social progress and even, within the disciplines, 




as an end^ln Itself. Nor does it speak to the institutionalized arrangements 

' \ ^ . i . 

In higher education for pT!i>tec.ting and disseminating the Historically-received 

knowledge component of a S/ociety's culture. Similarly, coi^|wunity services 

are not readily eubsumed under the singfle purpose of improving the performance 

Qf the individual. / - , 

The point is to'keep the multi -purpose naturV pf higher education in 



mind in considering various recdnroended access policies^ since so' many tend ' 
to focus on equal access and treatment for^ all individuals in very large 
systems and^ exolude consideration of effects of those policies on other basic 
features. Simple approaches ^ that assume a simple reality lead to major un- 
anticipated and unwanted effects. For exainple, it is unrealistic in considering 
thange^ in access policies not io consider effects on scientific research. 
Certain^aspectS' o£ that function are highly e^soteric' and expensive, and .are 
served by concentration of reaburces, highly selective access, and merit-ba$ed 
prestige rather than eaual^^stribution of re9ources, unselecttve access, 
and ^ democxatization of prestige in whic\i we are equally good because we are 
alive and -attempting to fulfill individual potential. And tixe great 
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slmpllficdtlon o£ l$sues 'Bo/often performed by*'analysts h^s almost nothing 
to do vith the .way decisions are actually made, as described by Boyer earlier 



in this conference as he depicted, the helL-fire of~ pressures, some legitimate, 

• ^^^^ . „ ^ 

some not, that rained upon a sta^e chancellor each daji^ and the way tha£ 
officials have to adjust their priorities from/one week to the next and : . 

from one year tp the next. JVt a minimum jthat is, wifh a clear headi 
the official has to wt)rk with a Jbroad profile of values and functions that 
fteed to be kept in some reasonable balance; . * ' ' 

The vertical differentiation* of sectors must be res^rehed for its 
effects not only on open axid l^isdted access\but also. on such values M 
scientific progjress, the tr^nstniifeion of ttaHitional culture, particularly ' ^ 
in its more esoteric and sophistic^tted aspects, and differential training 

■it • ' * * ^ * 

for advanced lines of specialization, A^number of important functions^ seem 
to be protected and served by vertical 'differentiation. In the United States, 
a limited niiaber of essentially research universities group certain highly- ^ 

advanced activities in their graduate schools, while two-year colleges and 

' f - ' 

four-year colleges have other roles that attend to other demands and activities. 

. '4 

The logic of the analysis developed earlier in discussing tiers within insti- 

' .. .. 

tutions applies- fevenllpiore to tiers among institutions, ^ot only, can diffef^ent # 
purposes and functions l^e given due protection and^velopment at the different 
tiers in an hierarchy of institutions but also open and limited .access can be 

i 

more readily combined. In the United States-, the first tier is open, -and 
has been open for a long time in some, s^tates; the California mode t)f open 

I 

accitss via the two-year junior or community college was developed in the 

1920s and 193@d, backed b^^ Important presidents at the University of California 
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> apA-Stanford University, and Was w^ll in place by World *vir. II. But the 
highei; 'tiers are* selective and in fact have become more selective in the ^' 
last quarter 'of a'century. The vertical placement of ' institutions in the 
California; mode has worked relatively well v- compared-not only to Europearv-- — ^ 
systens but also to "open admissions" in New York City of the .post- 1970 ' 
peri^ where political pressures, permitted less vertical differentiation 
noted four -year colleges became more difectly involved in mass 
* Sni^ty. . There the backing and ^filling on differentia.l access to two-year 
and four-year units has been grea^t. 



Those-,who attend to problems of access and offer advice on solutions 
cannot xesponsit)ly escape the four- aspects of differentiation on which ^e 
h^ve 'Concentrated here. Complexity 6f task atvi differentiation of structure 
rinteract in a fundamental way. . A few systems that are already quite dif feren- 
.t(ia?ed,may find their main drift in reform is to tighten a loosely integrated 
national system, toward a happy middle ground of autonomy a^id coordination. 
But most national ay^^tems, possessing littler differentiation' relative to 
modern task complexity, will be facing increasft^ly'' heavy pressure to loosen 
their integration and in that' way seek a new balance between autonomy of 
parts and cQordination bf wholes/ Questions of access must be located in 
these broader matrices of differentiated national structures. If we must 
have a key prob;iem, differentiation is it. Evolved structural solutions . 
to increased task complexity will b^ the substructures on which "innoyktions" 
in. access will succeed or flounder. 

2i , 
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INSTITUTION FOR SOCIAL AND POLICY STUDIES 

The mission of the Institution for Social and Policy Studies (ISPS) is 
to encourage and undertake multidisciptitiary research an(j educa- 
tion. The ISPS is oriented to th6 exploration of social problems ra*ther 
than to the refinement of discipline-based methodology. In recent 
j|^rs,JSPS research has focused on the problems of the city, educa- 
tion, health service delivery, and on the' modeling of social systenr»s. 
Currentiy, research is ^Iso being developed oo'^criminal justice, gov- 
ernmental reform, environment income disifibution, aging^ the poMoy- 
making process, and value problems in public policy. ISPS'is not ^ 
cons\i\\\nQ organization but an instrurnent for enrichmg the social 
scienceai and rekted disQipUnes in the University. 

Institution for Social and Policy Studies I 
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